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CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



Browning's Theism. By Josiah Royce ; The New World, Septem- 
ber 1896, pp. 401-422. 

A poet's originality may be tested by his individual inventions, 
or by his manner of conceiving ideas already more or less familiar. 
The manner in which Browning treated the most familiar of religious 
conceptions, the conception of God, has no insignificant place in deter- 
mining his originality as a man and a poet. 

The traditional Christian conception of God is the product of 
Hebrew ethical monotheism, speculative Greek theism, and mystical 
Indian monism — "these are the three streams of doctrine whose waters 
now mingle in the vast and troubled estuary of the faith of the Chris- 
tian church." 

What is Browning's attitude toward the problems that rise from 
this mingling of ideas ? First, Browning conceives of God as Power, 
but never as the mere Unknowable. There is no place in the poet's 
thought for Materialism and other forms of pure Naturalism. He 
" continues in an undefined way the Aristotelian notion of God as the 
intelligent source of the world-order, and the relatively Oriental faith 
in the One Reality. For our poet, God as power is One and is Real." 
It is characteristic of him to pass by second causes, and an "inter- 
posing nature," and to go directly to the highest realm of Power. 
Nature is seen to be wise and beautiful and, by an immediate intuition, 
is referred to God as Power. 

Second, by immediate intuition also, God is conceived as Love. In 
Browning's use of the term love it includes much more than God's 
tenderness or pity for us, or his desire to see us happy in his own arbi- 
trarily appointed way ; it includes also God's " delight in our very 
oddities, in the very narrowness of our ardent individuality. It means 
his sharing of our very weaknesses, his sympathy with even our low 
views of himself, so long as these mean our growing" toward the light. 

The Christian doctrine of the Incarnation appeals to Browning 
with special force, but it has little connection, in his thought, with 
other articles of faith, for example, the Atonement. To him the truth. 
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of the Incarnation lies "in its revelation of a universal and transcend- 
ently significant aspect of God's nature, — namely, the human aspect." 
To say that God is love is to say that God has been or will be incarnate. 
It is by this conception alone that we pass from the God who is mere 
Power to the God who is also Love. 

The problem now is to reconcile Love with Power in the world as 
we know it. 

Shelley's solution of the problem of Evil (in the Prometheus cycle) 
is shown to be trivial, because it lacks the conception which so power- 
fully possesses Browning. To the latter love includes strenuousness ; 
it means " triumph amid suffering" in the sphere of human experience 
and still more in the divine. " Even the divine love itself must need 
for its fulfillment these struggles, paradoxes, estrangements, pursuits, 
mistakes, failures, dark hours, sins, hopes and horrors of the world of 
human passion in which the divine is incarnate. Perfect love includes 
and means the very experience of suffering, and of powers that oppose 
love's aims." Herein lies the solution of the problem of Evil. 

The poet sees in the world as it is enough of "love's beginnings" 
to be sure that with more life more light will come, and we shall learn 
of God's love by seeing in dark Power "the source of that element of 
conflict, of paradox, of suffering and of Ignorance, without which love 
could never possess the fullness of the divine life. 

I have left space only for the comment that Professor Royce's article is character- 
ized throughout by his well-known qualities, — learning, acuteness, and philosophical 
grasp. 

Springfield, Mass. Philip S. Moxom. 



The Raising of the Dead in the Synoptic Gospels. By Edwin 
A. Abbott; The New World, September 1896, pp. 473-493. 

In the Talmud the symbolism of death is repeatedly applied to 
those who are " dead in sin." In the Targum blindness, lameness, 
and the like are interpreted to represent spiritual disease. It was said, 
"In the coming age the saints shall raise the dead as Elias did . . 
. . What 'dead'? Proselytes." The language of Jesus continues 
this Jewish usage : " Let the dead bury their dead ; " "The dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God." Hence we naturally infer that 
when he said to the Twelve, " Raise the dead," he meant " Make prose- 
lytes." The process of translating the gospel from eastern metaphor 
and poetry into Greek prose might easily give rise to hypotheses of 



